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DEATH OF SAPPHO. 


| 

| 

| 

Sierno, a Greek Povtess, celebrated alike for her genius, and the | 
peauty of her person, was born at Lesbos. Having conceived a || And sometimes when I struck my Lyre, 

yjglent, but uuzeciprocated passion for Phaon, a youth of Myte- | 

lene, she threw herself into the sea from Mount Leucas. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

; 

| 

| 

| 

{ 
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‘Twas evening on Mount Leucas. The great sea, 
Washing the mountain’s base with its light wave, 
Lay like a mirror stretch’d before the sight, 
Reflecting on its smooth, and glassy face, 

Mountain, and forest, and the thousand stars, 

In the blue depths of Heaven. ‘The wind of day 
Had died into a murmur, and the tops 

Ot the high trees, sent forth a gentle sound, 

As if a spirit dwelt among their boughs, 

Which ever as the twilight gathered round, 

foured forth its hymn of praise, upon the deep 
And breathing stillness of the evening air. 


Another sound swept by upon the breeze, 
ingled with the low warbling of a harp, 
Struck by an unscen hand. 


‘Bright Sea! which rollest at my feet, 
Receive me to thy breast, 

Methinks in thy deep wave ’twere sweet 
Undreamingly to rest; 

No burning passion there may break 
The quiet of my sleep, 

No more my wearied spirit wake 
From sluibers, long and deep. 

My life izes been one fevered dream 
Of deep, unchanging love, 

Wild as a foaming mountain stream, 
—Yet gentle as a dove: 

Aud I have cherished in my heart, 
That dream, so wild, so blest, 

Until the sting will not depart, 
Which rankles in my breast. 


‘Tis vain to say how I have loved,— 
ts bitterness is o’er— 
Yet now I cannot think unmoved, 
On that wild passion’s power. 
Tis past, but there is yet one thought, 
Which presses wildly on my brain,— 
To know that I shall be forgot, 
That none will mourn my bitter lot, 
Nor know how I have strove in vain 
To tear apart the galling chain, 
Which bound me like the Syren’s spell— 
Fettered in heart—though free in limb,— 
That he for whom I give my life— 
But cease—I may not think of him; 
My spirit sinks beneath the strife 
Which rages in my bosom still ;— 
And yet my thoughts would madly dwell 
On those bricht visions of the past, 
Vhen first I felt the joy of Love— 
E'er sorrow o'er my soul had cast 
A shade, which time can ne’er remove. 


In that far land to which T go, 

A holicr passion fills the soul— 
As deep as boundless in its flow, 

Vet curbed by reason’s mild control, 
But there, I may not all forget 

This deep, consuming dream of earth, 
Its presence haunts my spirit yet, 

Bringing a sad, and withering dearth 
Upon my soul.—It may not go. 

Though | have prayed it might depart, 
And leave my spirit free, I know 

"Twill dwell forever in my heart. 
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For I have strove to quench the flame, 
Which burns, and maddens in my breast, 

As if a wish or thought could tame 
The fever of my soul to rest; 


And tuned my freuzied soul to song, 
And glowing thoughts, and words of fire, 
Swept wildly from my tongue; 
It seeined as I could soar away, 
And leave my earthly love, 
To dwell in those bright realms of day, 
In the far world above. 








Yet when my swelling song was o’er, 
And earth with all its woes returned— 
1 Deep in my inmost soul once more, 
\| That heart-consuming passion burned. 
{ 
Farewell! thou lovely Earth! I go, 
{ In lovelier, holicr worlds to dwell— 
Where streams of purest pleasure flow 
Through those bright fields—farewell—farewell.’ 
The calin wave closed above her, and she sank, 
As the last echoes of her song swept by, 
Upon the fitful breeze. ALP. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
THE ENCHANTED RAZOR, 
i BY N. T. ROSSETER. 
In the 20th year of the reign of the illustrious Caliph 
| Haroun Alraschid, there lived in Bagdad a beard- 
“maker by name Abon Hassan. 


Now although Abon 
| was as good a maker of false beards as any in the 
great city, yet some how or other, he had very few 
| calls; you might see the very same beards hanging 
| in his shop window from one year’s end to another, 
| The chins of his highness the Caliph’s subjects had 
| been uncommonly fertile ever since Abon Hassan iirst 
| opened his trade. One bright sunshiny morning, 
| Hassan was sitting in his door, wishing himseif the 
| Caliph, that he might issue an edict to cut the beards 
of all his chief men, and make them wear false ones, 
when he was startled by a sudden slap on the back 
which had nearly overset him. He turned round 
rather abruptly and there appeared standing before 
him a Dervish, who beckoned him to enter his, 
shop. Hassan forgot all his anger in the joy at find- 
ing a customer, for his penctration had discovered at 
the first glance, that the holy man was destitute of 
| the usual mass of hair and dirt, which always accom. 


|panies the chins of the dervishes. Hassan bustled 
about and handed down his very largest and finest 
| beards. ‘There were red, and brown, and black, and 
‘every shade between. ‘The dervish at ‘ength found 
one that suited, and fastening it on, demanded the 
price. Now Abon Liassan was a clever soul and right | 





| moderate in his demands; he therefore named the! 
| small sum of sixty zechins. The dervish thereupon 
| drew from his bosom a leathern pouch, and drawing 
the string drew trom it, not a handful of sparkling 
‘coin, but an old dusty razor, and laying it down care- 
fully, prepared to depart. 


Abon knew that it would 
i be in vain to remonstrate, and therefore resigned him- 
| self to the mistortune of seeing his very finest beard 
wagging down the street and disappearing through 
the gate, he having in its place an old worn out razor.’ 

‘May his father burn,’ ejaculated Abon, as he took 
the razor up and was about throwing it through the 








| 
door. 


‘ May he eat dirt, the vile cheat, to leave his 
dirty hog scraper as pay for a beard that was too 


| good for the Caliph himself’— 


‘Well done, good Abon,’ interrupted a shrill voice 
close by Abon’s ear, ‘ well done, I say. A good mus- 
sulman thou art, verily.’ 

Abon dropt his razor and drew warily towards the 
door. He was sure there was no one but himself 
within hearing, and the voice seemed close by him. 
‘Holy Allah! defend me!’ exclaimed he, ‘ the devil 
has surely got into the razor,’ and sure enough it was 
a queer sight to behold—there lay the old razor on 
the floor, but it had opened about half way, and 
between the blade and handle stuck out a round rosy 
little face, peering full at poor Abon Hassan, from a 
pair of little grey eyes that twinkled like two dia- 
monds. 

‘A shrewd guess, friend Abon—come take me up 
from this cold floor, don’t you see how I tremble.’ 

Abon was a fellow of stout heart, but then he did 
not much like the idea of having his fingers nipt off 
by the sharp edge of the talkative little razor; he 
therefore made no advances, but stood staring as if 
he were bewitched. 

‘Well, well, I see how it is,’ said the round little 
face, ‘and no thanks to you, master Abon—so I shall 
help myself.’ And with a sudden jerk he landed him- 
self on Abon’s new cushion, and then with a broad 
grin which stretched his mouth from ear to ear, dis- 
playing a set of teeth like so many pearls, told Abon 
to come and sit by him, 

Abon had by this time plucked up courage. He 
thought of the famous lamp of Aladdin, and the story 
of the enchanted carpet and spy-glass—-and became 
fully persuaded that his fortune was made, could he 
only get possession of the joily razor—so without 
farther ado he seated himself where he was bid; not, 
however, until he had shut and boltcd the door, lest 
the dervish might return and claim his razor. No 
sooner was Abon seated than the little spirit thus 
began— 

‘Abon Hassan, thy fortune is made if thou wilt 
promise me one thing, and that is, at the end of the 
year exactly at this hour and minute, to lay me again 
on the very spot on which my master the dervish left 
me, Dost thou promise, Abon Hassan?’ 


‘ By the beard of the Caliph! I promise’—exclaimed 
Abon with great joy—‘and now may I ask your 
razorship, how under the seven stars such a litle 
old feliow as you are, is to make my fortune 

‘IT will tell thee presently, good Abon, said the 
rosy-cheeked spirit—but harkee ! Abon, not a word of 
this must be known to any except thyself, for that 
very moment I shall leaye thee; so beware. And 
now, Abon, take that strap that hangs yonder, and 
bring it hither.’ 

Abou looked where the little Genii pointed and lo! 
there hung by a yellow riband a strap such as human 
eyes had never seen before ; it was all gold and dia- 
monds, and glittered so that Abon was fain to cover 
his eyes. He aowever took it down, and brought it 
to the Genii. 

‘ Now then,’ said he, ‘take it in thy left hand, lay 
one end on the cushion—there, that is right—now 
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take me up carefully and draw the blade three times 
downwards across the golden side, then three times 
across the diamond side, and then three times more | 
across the emerald side, and then lay me down again 
on the cushion.’ 
As he finished speaking the little head disappeared, | 
and the razor closed of its own accord. Abon took 
it up, and opening it, proceeded to do as he had been 
directed. He drew it three times across the golden 
side. Just es he finished, lo! the blade and handle 
changed and the razor became massy gold. Abon’s 
eyes glittered, and his mouth opened as he beheld the 
precious metal shining in his grasp—-nay, he had 
almost forgotten the other sides of the strap in his 
joy, when he again heard the voice of the Genii com- 
manding him to go on. So Abon drew it over the 
diamond side three times, and again had he liked to 
have forgotten his duty, for now the razor had become 
changed again, and the blade this time was of pure 


diamond, and sparkled so brilliantly as nearly to daz- | 


zie the astonished eyes of the lucky Abon—he, how- | 


ever, continued and the razor changed, as he drew it 
for the last.time over the emerald side, into one long 
and perfect emerald, sti!l retaining its form. Abon 
held it long in his hand gazing at the rays of pale 
green shooting from its surface and playing through 
its veins; at length he laid itoz the cushion; but no 
sooner was it out of his hands than it vanished. 
‘Holy Allah! waseversuch luck as mine. Curses 
on the vile dervish and all his race.?, And poor Abon 
began to tear his beard and uttcr loud lamentations at 
this fall of his high hopes. While he was cursing 
himself for a fool and the dervish as a cheat, he was 
again interrupted by the voice of the Genii close by 
his side, and looking down on the cushicn, there lay 
the identical old razor, with the smiling rosy face and 
the little twinkling eyes, just as he had first beheld it. 
‘So, so, friend Abon, you thought I had given you 
the slip—but you see I have come back, so now take 
and lay meup on yonder shelf and seat thyself pa- 
tiently at thy door—we will soon sce how such a 
little old fellow as I,am going to make the fortune of 
Abon Hassan, the Leard Maker.’ Abon did as he 
was ordered, and took his accustomed seat. Scarcely 
had he seated himself when he beheld at a distance 
along file of warriors, mounted on the finest Arabian 
steeds, and glittering in their golden armor, marching 
slowly down the streets. Inthe middle of the band 
were four negroes bearing a richly ornamented litter, 


vith many banners streaming over it, and sparkling | 


with gold and gems. Abon rose up to see the band 
pass, but what was his astonishment at beholding the 
horsemen draw up before his own humble door, and 
opening oneach side bow with deep reverence, while 
the eunuchs brought forward the litter and 
down close by his side. 

Ah! thought Abon, I see how it is. 


set it 


has heard of the wonderful razor. Abon! Abon! 
thou wert born under an unlucky star; but T will deny 
it to the last. So Abon comforting himself with this 
resolution, prepared himself for the worst. 

The curtains opened slowly, and Abon recognised in 
a moment the stern countenance of the Vizier Ach- 


med Karassa. But his eyes were drawn as if by 





fascination, to the smooth chin and lip of the Viz 


Not a vestige of the 







long and flowing beard, whic 
but the day before had graced the face of the “Shad- 
ow of the Sultan” was to be sern. 

Abon was almost petrified. Ah! thouglit he, I sce 
how it is; that accursed razor has been at work, and 


I am no better than a dead man. Abon was soon 


roused from his meditations by the stern voice of the | 


Vizier, and he hastened trembling into the shop. 
‘Art thou Abon Hassan the Beard Maker,’ said 


The Caliph | 


the Vizier, rolling his dark eyes on the form of the 
terrified Abon-—who answered only by a low salaam. 
‘ Hast thou Beards fit for the chins of true Mussul- 
men,’ again demanded the Vizier. 
Abon by this time began to feel a revival of courage 
as the thought struck him, that perhaps, after all, the 
i visit of his Sublime Highness, was merely to furnish 
himself with another beard. So Abon drew forth 
and displayed to the eyes of the wondering Achmed, 
_the very finest and largest beards in his shop—beards 
every one of which was fit for the chin of the Com- 
mander of the faithful himself, much more for his 
Vizier. They were as soft and brilliant as if they 
‘had all been made from the locks of Mahomet’s hou- 
| Ties, and perfumed sweeter than the breezes of Para- 
dise. The Vizier soon suited himself, and without 


asking the price threw a purse containing two hundred |; 


gold sequins at the feet of the enraptured Beard Ma- 
ker. 

Blessed be Allah! exclaimed Abon Hassan, as he 
stooped down to pick up the Vizier’s purse. May 
the dervish inhabit the seventh heaven. 
ever such luck as mine! Two hundred gold sequins ! 


Let me see, one hundred will buy me a new house, | 
and then I must have two slaves, and a new turban, 


for I shall have to entertain company and give a feast 
to the Cadi, and then I must get a wife. 
be as pretty as an houri, and as richas the Caliph, and 
then I must 
‘Hia! ha! well done Abon, but I fancy’ you have 
forgotten me all this time. But how, good Abon, are 
you going to get all these pretty things with only two 
hundred sequins ? Ah! Abon, I shall have to help 
thee again, so take me off the shelf, and take down 


She must 





the strap and rub me on it again.” Abon didas he 
was told, and the little razor disappeared a second 
time. 

It did not seem to Abon as though he had been 
gone an instant before he saw him again in his old 
position on the shelf, and scarcely had he time to 


conceal his sequins before another long train of 


slaves drew up before his door and the powerful Emir 
Ben Hadad Mirza entered, and demanded to look at 
Abon’s beards. He soon chose one, and Abon was 
rewarded with another purse of two hundred sequins. 
Scarcely had he disappeared, when Abon took down 
his enchanted razor for a third trial, and again was he 
delighted with another demand for a beard, and an- 
other purse of sequins. 

| Abon did not sleep any all that night. His mind 
| was full of visions of palaces and slaves. He was 


content with nothing below a Vizier, and he deter- | 


mined the next day, to demand the beautiful princess 
 Nourmahal as his bride, and to become at once the 
son-in-law of the Caliph, and then who knows what 
may coine next, thought Abon Hassan, as he turned 
over on his straw bed, and played with the three 
purses. 

Alon rose early, and after saying his prayers, sent 
off the razor and had his shop all prepared, before any 
of lis neighbors had arisen. 
prise on beholding Abon Hassan, the indolent Abon 
Hassan, bustling about at so unusual an hour; but 
they were still more surprised when they beheld 
Abon’s shop crowded all day with the most powerful 
chiefs of Persia. 
and still the demands for 
tie had bought a large house, sey- 


Day after day passed 
beards increased. 
eral slaves and a splendid Arabian horse; his turban 
was of the finest silks, a beautiful dagger stuck in 
embroidered girdle, and you would not have known 
that the rich and portly Hassan Ben Mohammed had 


once been the poor, half starved Beard Maker, Abon | 


Hassan. 


Hassan was one morning sitting, sipping his coffee 
and smoking his pipe, in all the luxury of Wealth and 


| Sultan, the Mighty Haroun Alraschid w 
‘visit him. 

| Hassan met his illustrious visitor at the threshhold 
jand kissing the hem of his garment invited him to 
‘enter. 

Mystery of Mysteries! the night before, the ro al 
: beard had disappeared, and the Light of the World 

_ found himself in the morning the possessor of a din 
as smooth as that of a Georgian girl. 

| Hassan led in his Royal guest, who throwing him- 
self on a luxurious pile of silken cushions 


as about to 





Ah! was | 


Great was their sur-| 


negate a ae S, pointed 
, significantly to his chin, and ordered one of the slaveg 


to bring him some sherbet. 


aces . acl: ig = 
Hassan ransacked his shop, and at length found a 
e ’ 

beard that suited the Commander of the Faithful who 
. . , . ’ 
was so well pleased with it that he remained handling 
. ; a re a -) 
it and listening to Hassan’s stories nearly all day, | 
He at length took his departure, but before he left he 
took the golden chain that hung around his neck and © 
gave it to the enraptured Hassan. ' 


t 


Every thing seemed to happen just right. Ing 
short time after, the Emir Mohammed Abubekir was 
found strangled in his bed, and that same day Hassan 


received orders to attend the Divan, where he was jn- 7 
vested with the robes of the dead Emir and the com | 
mand of a thousand Persian warriors. 

Ifassan was not yet contented ; he longed for the 
office of Vizier, and determined by some means or 
other to gain his wish. 

It was but a short time before the aged Vizier fol. | 
lowed the Emir, and pretty much in the same manner, 
No inquiries were made, and Hassan became Viz. 7 
ier. 

It was soon announced through the Holy City that 
the nuptials of the Mighty Vizier Hassan Ben Mo.” 
hammed with the illustrious princess Nourmahal, the 


daughter of the Caliph, were soon to be consum- | 
mated. ; 
Hassan was now at the height of his power—his ~ 
most ambitious wishes were gratified, he was soon to 7 
be the son-in-law of the Caliph, and again Hassan © 
repeated to himself the words ‘ Who knows then,’ 
The night for the celebration of the nuptials at 
length arrived. The whole city was most splendidly 
illuminated ; cloth of gold was hung in front of all 
the houses, and the streets were strewed with roses. 
Every thing was life and joy. The palace of the 
Caliph exhibited a scene of splendor almost unequal: | 
ed. Millions of brilliant lamps illuminated every 
Soft music floated around, and troops off 
Georgian girls flitted through the magnificent halls. § 
[lassan entered the chamber of state; his robes 
were stiff with diamonds and sparkled like the throne | 
of Mahomet ; he was followed by a train of emits and § 


room. 


chiefs in the most splendid dresses, each accompt § 
nied by a beautiful Persian boy, bearing @ censor q 
| with burning perfume. Iassan threw himself on a a 
pile of velvet cushions, softer than the down " the F 
UXUTI> 


cygnet, but instead of sinking slowly in their 
ous depths he came down with a force that had neat 4 
ly driven the breath out of his body, and at the same : 
time his ears were saluted by the shrill tones of his J 
old mother, accompanied witir the loud laugh of his§ 
neighbor, the Baker, as they lifted him from the 
ground, and bore him into his little shop, covered . 
he was with dust and mud. Abon could scarcely 
credit his senses. What a change from the Magni 
cent Palace of his father-in-law, to the mean little ‘ 
house he was in. Could it have been a dreaih 
thought Abon. Ah! curses on the Dervish. Mays 


|| his fathers burn ! 


——, | 


pen = 


| power, when he was startled by the news that the | 
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Written for the Bouquet. | DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


STANZAS 


| From i i i- 
qT a beautiful child of Mrs. C. C. Thompson, New York. | at ene pant te England, - 


— “ The Music of Nature,” by Wm. Gardner. 


trmakes me sad to gaze at thee fair child,— 
makes me sad to think that little heart, '*Ir is a curious fact in the history of sounds that the 
yp fre and buoyant now, so full and wild,— | loudest noises perish almost on the spot where they 
May writhe beneath the cold world’s venomed dart. | are produced, whereas musical tones will be I d it 
) , Q vill be heard a 

| agreatdistance. Thus, if we approach within a mile 
‘| of a townor village in which a fair is held, we may 
| hear very faintly the clamor of the multitude, but 
| most distinctly the organs, and other musical instru- 
|| ments which are played for their amusement. If a 
|| Cremons violin—a real Amati—be played by the side 


‘of a modern fiddle, the latter will sound much the 
| louder of the two: but the sweet brilliant tone of the 
| Amati will be heard at a distance to which the other 
| cannot reach, ‘The amateurs always went into the 
| gallery to hear the cremons of Barthelemon, when he 
‘\led at the Opera. Dr. Young, on the authority of 


That marble brow, where Hope and Innocence 

Are writ in beauty, o’er each feature straying ;-- 

The half formed words that fall in music cadence 

From thy rose lip, where Ifebo’s smiles are playing ;— 


The merry laugh, that swells at eventide,— 

gy sveet, it makes the kissing breezes listen ;— 
Thy fairy blue eyes, that like diamonds glide, 
fencath the lash, where pearly dew drops glisten ;— 
These soon may change, the brow may lose its light, 
And Hope may o’er soime bitterness sit weeping ; 

The lip may quiver, anguish set a blight, 

And Sorrow silent o’er thy smiles be creeping. 


‘ states dik ar t] man voice W 
te merry laugh may sudden die away,— i Derhan, states that at Gibraltar the human voice was 
The breeze, that o’er wild summer flowers is wending, | heard atthe distance of ten miles. Itis a well known 
On hurried wing, its hueless ether way, || fact, that the human voice may be heard to a greater 


k — . LT ns : 
May sob with grief for blasted hopes ascending. distance than that of any other animal. Thus, when 
| 


tie auburn locks, that round thy temples stray, | the cottager in the woods, or in an open plain, wishes 
'\ to call her husband, who is working at a distance, she 
|| does not shout, but pitches her voice at a musical key, 
And, with thine other charins, eushrouded, moulder. | which she knows from habit, and by that means, it 
! reaches his ear. ‘'The loudest roar of the lion could 
|| could not penetrate so far. ‘This property of musical 
1 sound in the human voice,’ says the author, ‘ is 
.| strikingly shown in the cathedrals abroad. Here the 
|mass is entirely performed in musical sounds, and 
becomes audible to every devotee, however placed in 


nd fall so graceful on thy either shoulder, 


Ang 


May lose their glossy beauty and decay, 


Wild, gloomy, sickening thoughts are these, sweet child! 


But ah! methinks I view the future teeming 
With haggard wo, and beauty’s sheen despoiled, 
Of that bright charm, froin virtue only beaming. 


Pethaps indeed they are but poet dreams,— 
Perliaps of one o’er his own sorrow grieving,— 





Perhaps bis heated fancy only teems | 
|service had been read, the sound would not have 
travelled beyond the precincts of the choir.’ Those 

Mags 1 have ect masked the sunny smile, lorators who are heard im large assemblies most 
| distinctly, and at the greatest distance, are those who, 
'| by modulating the voice, render it most musical. Loud 
'\speakers are seldom heard to advantage. Burke’s 
|voice is said to have been a sort of lofty cry, which 
tended as much as the formality of his discourses in 
the House of Commons to send the members to their 
dinner. Chathai’s lowest whisper was distinctly 
|heard; ‘his 
beautifully varied,’ says a writer, describing that great 


With seeming shapes of coming ills deceiving :— 


Oft changed to gloom, o’er fondled pleasures blasted ; 
Pehaps I have not inarked keen anguish, while 

I 
Its sweet possessor, kissed the sting that wasted !— 
Ne att ] . ¢ » +} 5 7 + v1 d 
Wut ab! T have;—and seen, where youth to inclody 


Swept every chord that strings the buinan soul,— 





¢ safts of pain and quick unkindness fly 
Fion this harsh world, where waves of trouble roll. 


And O! sweet one!—if such shall be the mced, 

For thy pure wishes, life bestows upon thee,— 

There is a Being, who, in time of need, 

Can banish angry clouds that thicken, from thee. {he a : 
| pitch, the House was completely filled with the volume 

‘ L re 

His name Almighty! by His sinewy arm 
The worlds are wheele . ran he air are es | ae s ae 
te worlds are wheeled, that through the air are driven;— || wished to cheer and animate ; and then he had spirit 

|| stirring notes, which were perfectly irresistible. The 

> . 

|| terrible, however, was his peculiar power. ‘hen the 

1 ! 

| whole House sunk before him ;_ still he was dignified, 

| 

|| and wonderful as was his eloquence, it was attended 

'|with this important effect, that it impressed every 

‘| hearer with a conviction that there was something in 


4s voice‘—the cloud capt towers in battle storm, 
Wild leaps among !--and roush rocks fierce are riven. 


When loud, old Ocean chants her battle song, 

He speaks!~-and silence sits upon the billows ;— 
f\ . 

‘soothing murmurs leap and play along, 

As do the ripples ‘neath the bending willows. 


48 voice is heard too, in the gentle wind, ‘him finer even than his words; that the man was | 


When twilight on the evening’s breath is sleeping; 
Pp 5? 


ee infinitely greater than the orator.’ 
“ue the soother of thy troubled mind, | 


p eae : After detailing the songs of different birds, the author 
Keveceat if thine eyes shall e’er know weeping. i 


JUVENIS. 





TaERE j ° ae _ || and parrots. 
‘HERE is not any benefit so glorious in itself, but it 


hay ret be exceec inoly swe } EO } ‘ a ° ‘ ° 
the ) ne lingly - ectened and improved by many others, remarkable for his cunning as well as his 
“eInanner of conferring it. The virtue, I know 


ae ‘song. They lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, 

Nisin the intent ; the profit in the judicious appli-|) .4-- - . 

tion oft] Nenyiraeg d || which are no sooner hatched and fed than the young 
nor the matter ; ie beauty . Rw 

ttn oblioat; iter s Dut the amy - ornament || cuckoo, with lawless strength, bundles out his brother 
Nobligation, lies in the manner of it.— Seneca. 





| 


“engen of fools is he who improves on himself, | obtaining bed and board at other's cost, he stays and 
" oe greatest concern thinks certainly he knows } sings; and having passed the summer with us, bids 

ihe has least studied, and of which he is John Bull adieu, and goes abroad. 
it profoundly ignorant.— Shaftsbury. ‘ 
Morny and time are the heaviest burthens of life, 
itd the unhappiest of all mortals are those who have 


tore of either than they know how to use.—Johnson. 


‘Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the 
throat, and show great aptitude in imitating the human 
voice. A mostremarkable instance I met with at Mr. 
Braham’s villa in Brompton. A lady who had great 


|| the remotest part of the church; whereas, if the same | 


middle tones were sweet, rich and | 
| - 6 I ! , ; _ 4 sto io " 
|| orator ; when he elevated his voice to its highest | 


|of sound; the effect was awful, except when he} 


|| mentions the following curious anecdotes of cuckoos | 


‘This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like | 


| 
| nestlings, and takes complete possession. Thus | 


admiration for his talents, presented him with a parrot 
|| 0n which she had bestowed great pains in teaching it 
| to talk. After dinner, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, I was startled by a voice from one corner of the 
room cailing out, in a strong hearty manner, ‘Come, 
Braham, give usa song!’ Nothing could exceed the 
surprise and admiration of the company, The request 
being repeated and not answered, the parrot struck 
_up the first verse of * God save the King,’ in a clear 
warbling tone, aiming at the style of the singer, and 
sang it through. The ease with which this bird was 
taught was equally surprising with the performance. 
‘he same lady prepared him to accost Catalani, when 
dining with Mr. Braham, which so alarmed Madame 
that she nearly feil from her chair. Upon his com- 
mencing ‘ ule Britannia,’ in a loud and intrepid 
tone, the chauntress fell on her knees before the bird, 
exclaiming in terms of delight her admiration of its 
talents. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘'Chis parrot has only been exceeded by Lord Kelly’s, 
Who, upon being asked to sing, replied—I never sing 
on a Sunday.’ ¢ Never mind that, Poil, come, give us 
a song.’ * No, excuse me, I’ve got a cold—don’t you 
hear how hoarse lam! ‘This extraordinary creature 
performed the three verses entire of ‘God save the 
King, words and music, without hesitation from the 
beginning to the end.’ 


In his remarks upon the various instruments which 


| musiciaus use, the author wives the preference, as who 
would not !—io the Orcan, 

‘Of all instruments this is the most notable, pos- 
sessing powers of the greatest extent and variety. 
How the sober dignity of its tones harmonizes with 
the dark massive pile which we walk around and view 
with wonder! while gazing on the heavy towers on 
high, its hollow tones within speak of mass and 
vespers, long gone by, and all the train of superstitious 

ichivalry. And as we pace the long drawn aisles of 
light and shade, where the giowing beams of <inted 
windows fall on the youthful fair, kneeling to ask 
heaven’s grace, so beautifully expressed by the poet,— 
Rose bloom fell on ber hands together prest, 

And on ber silver cross s unethyet, 

And on her hair a glory like a saint. 
* How the heavenly tones in solemn grandeur roll 
along ! 





It is only upon the continent that we can 
enjoy these sublime sensations. Holland, the Low 
Countries, and Germany, are spread over with these 
majestic iastruments in profuse variety. At Haarlem 
there is one of stupendous size: the effect of which 
surpasses every thing the mind can conceive. They 
are sounds which seem to roll from the skies into the 
deep abyss of harmony. In the puritanical service of 
the Dutch, nothing but psalmody is ever performed. 


™ 1 . . . . 
For the purpose of leading their immense congrega- 


tions, of not less than three thousand voices singing 


| . 
‘in unison, these organs are 


furnished with an 
‘enormous pipe called the vox hemana, which so 
| predominates over the rolling thunder of the double 
| diapasons, that you might conceive it to be the voice 
of a monster, concealed in this mountain of sounds. 
||'The grandeur of this organ is much augmented by 
| the vastness of the church in which it stands. Higher 
| than Westminster Abbey—it fills up the end of the 
| large aisle, reaching from the ground to the roof, and 
from one side to the other, the pipes having the 
appearance of vast columns of silver. ‘The extempo- 
rary flourishes which the origanist introduces between 
the lines of the psalm can only be compared to a 
commotion of the elements, or the rolling of the 
‘surges upon the shore. The largest organs in Eng- 
‘land are but mere toys, compared to this magnificent 
‘instrument, which strikes the senses with awe and 
i| wonder. The writer, on Whitsunday, 1824, was in 
|\the organ-loft at Westminster Abbey, when the king 
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‘ aeit : : 
and queen of Owyhee, Sandwich Isles, were intro- || On that occasion the drum attracted great attention, 


duced by the Dean, and placed near himself in the | not only from its novel effect, but from its having been | able in many women, who would shudder at the idea 
choir. The king, a vulgar-looking man, perfectly | beaten by the Earl of Sandwich, by whom, in con- 


black, dressed in a black coat, white waistcoat, and 
peagreen gloves, which were not long enough to con- 
ceal his sooty wrists, stood up the whole time of the 
service gazing with amazement at the roof. ‘The 
queen, a tail, fine masculine figure, was so struck 
upon the first burst of the organ, as to be thrown into 
exireme agitation, so much so, that she would have 
leaped out of the stall in which she was placed, had 
not her maid of honor (an English lady) prevented her 
by laying hands upon her. 


Every time the organ re- | 


commenced with its full volume of sound, this phrensy | 
returned, and caused much confusion. During the ser- | 


mon she settled down into something like composure, 


and at the conclusion was led out by the Dean and oth- | 


er dignitaries to view the edifice. Habited in a fashion- 


able morning dress, her majesty was only distinguish. | 


able from her attendants by her gaunt and gigantic 
figure, and the sudden ejaculation of surprise which 
she was constantly making. 
in mute attention, never lowered his eyes from the 
roof, but kept staggering about the church till he made 
his exit at the door.’ 

‘It is supposed that one of the most perfect organs 
in this country, for equality of tone and richness of 
combination, is that of St. Martin’s church, Leicester; 
it is the work of Snetzler, a German, who constructed 
a similar instrument for Halifax. The clarionet vas 
formerly so difficult an instrument, that few persons 
could master it in less than twenty years, and even 
then only by incessant practice of at least six hours 
a day. Most of the difficulties are, however, now 
removed by having clarionets made in diiferent keys. 
The trombone is the sackbut of the Scriptures. One 
of these instruments was discovered in Herculaneum, 
where it had lain for nearly two thousand years under 
the ashes; the lower part of it was made with bronze, 
and the upper with the mouth-piece of gold. It was 
presented by the King of Naples to George IIL., and 
trom that model the modern trombone, used with so 
much effect in military bands, has been fashioned. 
The trumpet has been carried to the greatest perfection 
in Russia. 

‘There is a species of horn or trumpet music in 
Russia that surpasses every thing of its kind, and 
which can only be heard in the palace of the emperor 
at Moscow. A friend of the writer, M. Baiilot, when 
at that court, was conducted by prince Povemkin into 
a long dark gallery, where, ata distance, was stationed 
this extraordinary band. ‘The composer listened with 
astonishment, and was asked by the prince what he 
thought of it. ‘All that I know,’ replied the musician, 


eS 

‘is, that it is like nothing on earth. It is the music 
of another world, and I am utterly at a loss even to 
guess how it is produced. Liglits were instantly 
brought, and there appeared two hundred soldiers, 
each with a trumpet or horn in his hand, varying in 
length from the size of an extinguisher—which they 
much resembled, to twenty feet in length. And what 
is most extraordinary, each performer upon his 
instrument made but a single note, all of which fel] 
in succession so aptly, that the two hundred tones, in 
performing a symphony of Haydn’s, had the effect 
of one grand instrument. The power of accent thus 
exerted by every person upon his individual note, cave 
a series of effects to the performance unattainable in 
any other way, and as eudless as they were surpri- 
sing.’ 

‘rhe drum is also now used with great effect in 
concerted pieces. It was probably introduced for the 


first time at Leicester, in 1774, at the first grand | exhibite 


The king, however, lost | 


junction with Mr. Cradock of Gumley, the assem- 
blage was convened. His lordship was so enamored 
of drums, that he had one side of his music room at | 
Hinchinbrook strained with parchment, for one of the 
oratorios which were pertormed there: but such was 
the effect of the parchment when first suddenly 
struck, that the company were dreadfully alarmed, 
and several ladies went into fits. When played in 
pianissimo, the sound of the drum is peculiarly grate- 
ful, as it resembles a distant echo, and fills the mind 
With an idea of vastness. It is upon this 
that we feel excited by the sound of storms. 

‘Who has not felt the charms of a winter’s ev2- 
ning, the cheerful fire, and warm hearth-rug, with 
curtains falling in ample draperies upon the floor, 
when the storm has been raging without! ‘The 
whirling trees, the cries of the blast through the 
crannies of the hall, as if benighted wretches were 


a ciple 


These are the sounds that 
inusician’s ear, Sounds still more awful 
are the hollow murmurs of earthquakes, the thunder 
of voleanoes, and tie roar of hurricanes. Happily 
we are not visited with these tremendous convulsions : 
yet we have them upon a smaller scale, sufficient to 
raise the sublimest sensations. Lying as we do in 


imploring shelter! 


touch the 


the midst of waters, the grandest exhibition with us 
is the sea ina storm. When at rest, like a monster 
asleep, it strikes us with awe by its vastness; but 
when roused into tempestuous fury, and swelling 
waves threaten to overwhelin the land, we may truly 
say, that in Britain, Neptune has tixed his throne. 
Winstanley, in his description of the Eddystone 
liguthouse, has represented the sea as dashing a hun- 
dred feet above the top of that perilous structure. 
But the furious commotion of the northern sea far 
surpasses this in grandeur. A friend of the writer 
who was employed upon the trigonometrical survey 
in the Orkney Isles, describes the waves in that re- 
gion during a storm to be of'a most frightful vastness, 
striking the granite face of the perpendicular rocks 
with a force so tremendous as to carry the spray 
over the island for thirty miles, destroying the crops 
inthe whole of the distance. It is this scenery in 
nature’s theatre, accompanied by the roar of the ele- 
ments, that so appeals us, that we involuntarily turn 
away from the stupendous sight. 





From the New York Mirror. 
FASHIONABLE IMMODESTY IN FEMALES. 


‘Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes: 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Full oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious biastments are most imininent.’ 





Tere isa degree of immodesty to be found, even 
among females of rank, intellect, and pure charac- 
ter, which [ shall make the subject of this essay.— 
Forwardness and presumption convey disagreeable 
impressions to every intelligent mind, and even they 
who possess none themselves, are sensible of the 
charm of modesty in others ; for, while the first gen- 
erally supply the place of merit, the latter is frequently 
found hiding some natural and precious attribute, of 
the value of which it is even itself unconscious. 

‘{t is the witness still of excellency, 

To put a strange face on its own perfection.’ 


The subject admits of many broad views, compre- 
hending numerous classes of both sexes. I shall, 
| however, now confine myself to it as it is sometimes | 
d in the fair and the youthful ; I may add, the 


thusicial festival that ever took place in England. | virtuous and the pure, 


of vice on any but the smallest scale, and w 


These deliberate violations of decency are remark 


ho forget, 
or have, peradventure, yet to learn that the Path from 


the road of virtue does not boldly strike out at once 
. . . ’ 
but that its early deviations are scarcely perceptible - 

. . ’ 
that it conducts the unsuspecting traveler many times 
aside, through most enchanting prospects, and returns 
him again safely to the right road, before jt stretches | 
away at last to the fatal precipice, from whose brink 

> Wi ive in vai tre ik tis : 
he will strive in vain to retreat. Although tuis class 
of ladies are often among the most virtuous 
possess no security for remaining so. 


» they 
The bad hab. | 
its, however trifling, in which they indulge at first, 
grow up in them with a silent celerity : and, howeyer 
sincerely a sensible man may admire their mind of 
person, he secretly regards them with a certain dinj. 
nution of that respect which it should be the hig! 
object of woman to inspire. 


lest 
You may detect such 
an one even before she speaks. My lovely friend Louisa 


belongs to this party, and continually betrays herself 

to general attention, although I believe she has no» 
worse motive than to satisfy her craving after admj. © 
ration. She is unusually engaging in her person, and | 
is so fully aware of her advantages, that she will not 7 
be content with the acknowledgements of her friends 4 
and relations, but she must be continually attracting § 

t=] 


the gaze of strangers. She has a thousand ways of | 


4 


doing this. She cannot move where there are gentle: | 


men without a little bustle and display, evidently more 
than accidental. Her glove is dropped, her shoe is 
untied, she cannot succeed in arranging her cloak, a 
and her kerchief falls half from her shoulder with a | 
negligent grace, which brings down upon her the eyes 
of the male company, while the other portion ex 
change significant glances, and shrug their shoulders, 
When she sits in the room with a gentleman, her 
foot, which she cannot but know is exceedingly pret. | 
ty, is sure to be exposed, with an air of artlessness 7 
that is the result of much study ; and sho falls | 
into attitudes of lovely unconsciousness, which 
men are quite apt to admire in a sweet belle, j 
but would be angry enough to see in their wife or § 
sister. 

There are two evil consequences of this loose de- 
meanor, although she who is guilty of it means no 
harm. It covers with odium others of the sex, whose 
manners are unstudied from actual unconsciousness; 
and it encourages the approach and familiarity of all 
the young bucks in town, among whorn are frequently 
men of cultivated minds, elegant persons, and captie 
vating address, and yet totally destitute of principle; j 
and who, for habitual associates of a young girl, are § 


neither safe nor respectable. Louisa is now beset by § 


‘several insinuating profligates, who underrate her § 


virtue as much as she overrates theirs. They are not J 
naturally bad men, stand weil in society, and would @ 
really shrink from perpetrating what they believe a J 
cruel or dishonorable action, but they permit them- : 
selves to be enthralled by the snares which they bes j 
hold the beautiful enchantress laying for them, be | 
cause they find imprisonment as delightful to themas | 
to their captor, without being half so dangerous.— 


The communication which they now hold with her is | 


revolting to every idea of purity and delicacy in Woy 
man; yet it is carried on openly, with a certain grace | 


_ and freedom whic! would almost embellish a a 
| They kiss the ribbon which has bound her foot, 80 


treasure: ip a stolen ringlet, swearing to her that they 


| would sooner part with life. Thus they glide insens- 


| ibly from compliment to compliment, and from on : 

‘familiarity to another, till either the lady falls into g 
a vain attachment for one who addresses in the same f 

| manner, or else fritters and wastes away her feeling 
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ee 
smo! 


bt afiection, all her 
¢ Bashful sincerity and comely love, 


ge utterly g 


“1 in mind, oa 
nich - . . } 7 r 
agchanting face, gay accomplishments, and winning 


gable disposition made a deep impression. 
“a ? my 1 
and love him dearly. 


vim well 


the whote set, till her delicacy, her capacity 2 circle of good-for-nothing fellows, and thoughts || 
ng ‘ 


| laid to her charge which I instinctively knew never I 
| had entered—never could enter her mind. It is wo- | 


I | toncue or c 7 i oC 7 ] sex 
body and estate, upon whom souisa s Se f alumny b] and brin the W hole fema e se? 


into disrepute ; and there are among them those artful 


I know | enough to trespass both in dress and manners, over 
The choicest belle in | the boundary line of decorum, but in a degree so im- 


‘cit be proud of his favor; and more than || perceptible as to appear, to inexperienced eyes, not 
town mIg 


one SU; :. : : . ¥ 
jen a loo’ from hin might kindle into love. But | 


por Louis 


: a ‘ration || Only innocent and unconscious, but positively grace- 
yerior woman regards him with an admiration | J a ‘ Pp yg 


| ful and commendable. Such an one may, however, || 


ea Aste ee 
la li lez li i lio ides ta 
a has no tact in distinguishing character, |, learn that whatever she gains in admiration, si 





the festivities of the New Year—a period when cor- 
dial congratulations are offered and a profusion of 
kind wishes called forth. 

Let us then, in the true spirit ot philosophy, seize 


_the pleasures of the passing moment, and suffer no 


morbid sensibility to prevent our full participation in 
the delights of friendly intercourse. In the merry 
sleigh-ride—in the evening party, and around the do- 
mestic hearth, a heart disposed to be happy, will al- 
ways find sources of enjoyment:—and when Spring 
shall return with her flowers and flagrance, may she 
find that we have become wiser and better under the 


oe : rte SaCae eee : et ie tutelage of Winter !—Wm. LL. Stone. 
‘aj when she found herself for a brief period the || feits in respect, and that those very men who flutter 2 a. Stone 


vied object of my friend’s attention, she at once 
aseine’ her fortune as well as her happiness, might 
ipeasily secured. . 

Every charm was therefore put into operation ! and 
9 sporting gracefully with her other admirers, she 
fully hoped to provoke his fears, dazzle his passion, 
aj rivet his chains forever. One evening, after a 
ig], which had been spent in this way, she trembled 
wfind herself near him, Her heart was high with 
ope. Ler cheek flushed with conscious beauty. 
Never had she appeared so lovely. To none had she 


jon more confiding and familiar. She loved her || 


wr maid for having rendered her so beautiful—for 
igring so tastefully embellished her forehead with 
‘oso vlittering jewels—for having led her, in dress, 
seileae to the limits of decorum, without suffering 
In the glow of her pride 
de cast her eyes with pity on a modest girl near her, 


it to transgress them. 


xiohad before escaped her notice, and with whom 
the object of her love appeared in earnest conversa- 
tion. “+ fle pities her too!’ she thought. ‘ ITow good 
him! how noble! To leave me lest she should feel 
tenealect of all too heavily.’ 

; erceived 
tut the bashful girl was very beautiful, and very 
mecful; and her face lighted up with a singularly 
avect expression while speaking—an expression of 
interest and quiet delight which appeared fully recip- 


js she gazed, however, she gradually 


neated by her companion, For the first time an un- 
easy fi cling crossed her heart—then came alarm, fear, 
zalousy, and, at last, a conviction which the result 
wnyed too true. She inquired her name. Gracious 
lleaven! it was Julia Kemble, whose elegant mind, 


miable disposition, and winning person were re- 


nowned. Why who could have supposed from her | 


{tess that she was so wealthy ! Who could have con- 


wived from her manner, that she was the ‘ observed 


? Poor Louisa retired to her bed—not 


ler bird had flown, 


fall observers. 
to rest. He returned no more. 
Siesaw him a few months after with Julia Kemble 


his arm, and yesterday they were married. 


lam sorry to add that I fear in this respect, Louisa || 


Snot unfashionable. I have seen at church, a suow 
White hand, sparkling with jewels, hang over the 
pew, til am certain it must have ached, and a neck 
and shoulders exposed in the street in winter, at the 
krilof consumption. Do these fair sirens imagine 
lieir artifices are not understood by our sex? Let 
tem know then from me, that actual unconscious- 
iss and irrepressible spirits, in a careless happy 
ttlare much more frequently ascribed to art, than 
ie most consummately skilful 
ir nature. Men in their criticisms on woman are 
gierally coarse and brutal. They seldom palliate 
llefaults or advocate the sincerity even of those to 
‘hom, in the drawing room, they yield outward signs 


the most respectful homage. For this severity, | 


My women, otherwise excellent, afford too much 
‘ais°y and the innocent suffer with the guilty. I 
lave listened in silent shame and pain, to hear an 
ususpecting, delightful girl, rudely commented on by 


| 
{| 
| 
| 
| 
1} 
\\ 


coquetry ever passcs | 


around her, set her down as much worse even than 
she really is. For my part, I think all enlightened 
jmen should have a decided antipathy to these crea- 
| tures, unless to amuse a jeisure hour, by studying 
|| their light vagaries, as one would the caprices of a 
| butterfty. As for any serious attachment so formed, | 
| they had better embark their merchandise in a Jeaky | 


| vessel, than let * the creaking of shoes and the rust- 
ling of silks” betray theirs to such womnen.— Theo- | 
\dore 8. Fay. 





WINTER. 


_Avrumn! melancholy Autumn, whose brightest flush 
| is but the hectic of disease, has passed away, and the 
portals of Time have at length yielded to the touch of | 
Winter. Like an eccentric philanthropist, who de- 
lights to promote enjoyment under the mask of mo- 
roseness, he comes with a frowning brow, but a be-| 
nevolent heart. 


At his approach the eye of beauty 
brightness—the cheek of manhood glows with a rich- 
er coloring of health, and even age, while seated in its 

| ingle corner, feels a return of the vigor and elasticity 
of vouth. Under his benign influence, how many de- 
lightful evenings may we anticipate, when the bracing 

air gives a new impulse to the mind, and the fire-side’s 
genial warmth exerts its power upon the heart. 

Whether surrounded by a circle of beloved friends, 

enjoying the sparkling repartee, and contributing our 

share to the common stock of conversation, or in the 
solitude of our own apartment, conversing with the | 
mighty dead, the hours fly far too swiftly for our, 
wishes. Winter is the harvest of a contemplative 
mind; and he who at this season dreads ennui, is like 
the husbandman who fears famine when the golden | 
produce of the year is before him. The fountain oF | 
| Castalia is never congealed by frosts, and the poet | 
may still drink of its inspiring waters. Though the | 
earth is no longer spread with a carpet of verdure, and | 
the perfume of summer has passed with its gentle | 
breezes—though we rise not up ‘at the voice of the 
bird,’ nor sit in the twilight beneath a bower of roses, 
sublimity repays us for the loss of beauty. 


| 


| 
The na- 


ked rock—the mountain clothed in a robe of snow— 
the dark, tempestuous waves, and the calm grandeur | 
of the nightly heavens, awaken a moral sympathy in 
our souls, and we feel fitted to achieve deeds worthy 
of the world we inhabit. 





Winter is peculiarly the season of social enjoyment. | 
Man has ever within his heart a fund of kindness 5 | 
but in Summer he finds a companion in nature, and | 
can measurably dispense with the intercourse of his | 
species. Hie may spend hours—nay days, in the se- | 
clusion of the forest; and whilst every thing around | 
him is teeming with life, he feels neither weary nor 
solitary. Not so in winter. He walks abroad it is 
|| true—is struck with awe by the majesty of the scene- 
ry, and his soul glows with a high-wrought enthusi- 
‘asm. But soon his feelings lose their unwonted tone, 
aud a vacuum is left that can only be supplied by com- | 
munication with society. He then feels the full force | 











MUSIC, 


THERE are moments when we are unfit for strict ap- 
plication—when we are unfit for rational discourse. 
Meditation, at such times, is apt to become frivolous, 
or the mind may he inert, productive of neither good 


/norbad. Against such sluggishness, music affords an 
antidote—it possesses an absolute merit. 


Regulated 
it is capable of producing 
emotions nearly approaching to the sublimity of moral 
and heroic actions, It is capable of softening the 
heart to pity, or of elevating it with dignity; it can 
command the tears of sympathy and the smiles of de- 
light; it can soothe the mind that is stricken with 
sorrow, and exhilarate the heart that beats with glad- 
ness. It can recall to memory events that have pas- 
sed long since; and it connects itself with those mo- 
ments of our existence, which we remember with 
pleasure, or wish to recollect with a solemn reminis- 
cence. A favorite tune of a departed friend or rela- 
tion—an air that we first heard—perhaps, in the com- 
pany of those we love, and who are absent, can never 
be heard without exciting those affections which purify 
the heart. 


by taste and judgment, 


And of music, too, may be averred, what 
can be said of few human pleasures, that while it de- 
lights, it never vitiates: we rise from the indulgence 
with composed thoughts—with a placid mien—and 
with a susceptibility of benevolent and amiable feel- 
ings. 





BEAUTY. 


I po not talk of mere beauty of feature or complex- 
ion, but of expression,—that looking out of the soul 
through the eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes 
true beauty. Women have been pointed out to me as 
beautiful, who never could have interested my feelings 
from their want of countenance, or expression, which 
means countenance; and others, who were little re- 
marked, have struck me as being captivating, from 
the force of countenance. A woman's face ought to 
be like an April day—susceptible of change and vari- 
ety; but sunshine should often gleam over it, to re- 
place the clouds and showers that may obscure its 
lustre, which, poctical description apart, in sober prose 
means, that good humor ought to be ready to chase 
away the expression of pensiveness or care that senti- 
ment or earthly ill calls forth, Women were meant 
to be the exciters of all that is finest in our natures, 
and the soothers of all that is turbulant and harsh. Of 
what use, then, cana handsome automaton be, after 
one has got acquainted witha face that knows no 
change, though it causes many? This isa style 
of looks I could not bear the sight for a week, and yet 
such are the looks that pass in society 


for pretty, 
handsome, and beautiful—Lord Byron, 





I apmirE wit asI do the wind. When it shakes 
the trees, it is fine; when it cools the wave, it is re- 
freshing ; when it steals over flowers, it is enchanting ; 


but when it whistles through the key hole it is un- 
of the tie that binds him to his fellow men. Hence!’ pleasant.—Devereuz. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 








Written for the Bouquet. || ferent from all others, generally wider, more extend- || dence to establish it. Mark the 


MUSINGS....NO. III. | 
{| 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CONSIDER- | 
ING THE COURSE OF LIFE IN WHICH THEY || 
MAY BE MOST USEFUL. 
Norurnc is of more importance in life, than to make | 
a good beginning. A good set out, most generally 
insures a good result—a long life—a life of useful- 
ness. It is a rule of conduct that cannot be too thor- 
oughly inculeated, too deeply impressed upon the 
heart of every young person. ‘ Let me consider how 
I may be most useful ; what course I may best pursue 
to insure final success.’ ‘The importance of this will 
appear more prominent, when we consider that one 
single act, often stamps disgrace upon a person’s 
character, which many years of the most persevering 
industry and strict integrity, cannot eflace. Such is 
society—such is human nature—that it is more willing 
to give men notice for their infirmities, than for their 
more judicious proceedings. 

We may set it down for an established truth, that 
character is made up of little things. I have known 
a young person ruined entirely from the consequences 
in course of one act of thoughtlessness ; which act 
in itself, was most trivial and unpremeditated. [also 
knew a gentleman who entailed upon himself lasting 
disgrace, from simply misspelling a word in epistolary 
correspondence; and another from a solitary gram- 
matical error in a public one. 

I mention these cases because they are instructive, 
from which may be deduced lessons of protit. They 
serve to establish the position taken above. They 
show the importance of being ever watchful against 
a lynx-eyed and envious community 
rule ¢ Be not only virtuous, but above suspicion,’ was 
a golden one, and should be aimed at by all. 
lation in a good path is commendable, 
the Book oi Heaven, the best gifts. 

In our paper at the present time, we cannot be ex- 
pected to enter minutely ir.to details—to vive pictures 


Calphurnia’s 


Emu- 
Covet, saith 


of different minds, and to specify courses of conduct 


for each individual. ‘These things they must learn 


by their own industry—by studying themselves. We 
would only endeavor to make prominent the 1npor- 
tance of doing something—of learning the mind’s 
bent, and of persevering in that direction unwaver- 
ing, if they would ever hope 
community. ‘ 


to be useful members of 


Iow often do we observe men, in the various 
branches of mechanics, listless at their labors, dis- 
pleased with their employment, never engaged with 
their bearts in their work, and never gaining a situa- 
tion in the world which may be denominated respec- 
table! 
many are the mechanics, who instead of remaining 
at their own profitable, healthy, and honorable employ- 
ment, linger at the workshops of others, earnestly 
desiring to exchange it for some other which secms 
to them less laborious or?more profitable ! 

How often do we observe the farmer, when per- 
haps the providence of God hath flooded his mead-' 
ows, or beaten and destroyed his grain, or afflicted 
him with some other of the calamities which are in- 
separable from the occupation of husbandmen, groan | 


Ve need but look around us a little, and how 


in soreness of spirit, and regret his not having chosen 
some less precarious business ! 

And again the merchant—how does he sigh at the 
uncertain state of his finances—his risks and_ his 
losses—the rise and fall of prices—and other name- 
less ills, heaped upon him like mountains! How de- 
voutly doth he wish that he had chosen some other 
mode of living! 

And the literary man! how many are his tears, 
trials, groans and heartaches! His sphere is very dif- | 


ed, and consequently a fairer mark for assaults, 


Of enemies, foul Slander, ills and pains, 
‘To make him sick, and sad, and worn at heart. 


As around the loftiest mountains, first, the storm || 


: ag: . || the path of guilt is a ruge : 
cloud wreaths his terrors, bathing its hoary head in) "© P guilt is a rugged one, and the poor wre 


flames and thunder, so the man of literature must 
first take the pelting sleet, and bare his bosom to the 
biting winds. His life seems, in some things, con- 
trary to the design of nature. Man was made for 
activity. Unless he realizes this, and takes needful 
exercise, the animal functions become disordered.— 
The mind (thus the medium disarranged) acts not in 
its full capacity, and the consequence is deep depres- 
sion, gloom and sadness. This however the student 
(if a student sees this let him remember it) doubtless 
brings, in a great measure upon himself, by his theo- 


ries on the usefulness of laziness, and endeavoring to 


make them good by practice. 

It may be seen from the preceding remarks, that 
all are not satisiied with the situation in which at 
present they happen to be established. It remains 
now to find the origin of th evil. An evil exists, 
and where is it? We think, by a reference to the 
sentiment in the commencement of this number, one 
cause at least may be readily ascertained. Itis the 
want of having coolly and carefully examined the 
sphere for which they were best fitted, and in which 
they might have been most happy and useful. The 
old saying isa true one, and ought to be whispered in 
the ear of a young man, every hour of his minority, 
‘young men are headstrong.’ They rush forth with- | 
out consideration, and engage in the first employment 
which presents itself, not considering its nature, or 
their own fitness; and the consequence is disgust, 
and uselessness ever afterwards. Now | 
would earnestly exhort every young man, before he 
starts in life, to learn of what he himself is compos- 
ed, and see whether he be fitted for the plough, the 


workshop, the desk, or the study. 


idlenes: 


When this impor- 
tant thing is settled, let it be the purpose of his soul 
to attain one point, viz. eminence in the occupation 
chosen. Have you a strong healthy frame and hum- 
ble desires? follow the plough. 
and a taste for mechanics! enter your workshop. | 
liave you an active and capacious mind? take your 
book—and in either exert yourself. Business poorly 
followed is worse than none. The man who gives 
but half his time to his regular employment, al- 
lows the remainder to be occupied in bringing dis- 
ulmself, 
We would by no means have it supposed that we 
think the cause citcd above, the only evil. We know 
there is another fountain of evil, from which gushes 
forth poisonous floods ; still, it falls in maenitude far | 
behind this, 


grace upon community and contempt upon 


There are those who will work at noth- 
ing, preferring idleness to respectability ; yet we 
know that many a man is made idle, and finally a sot, | 
from having been thrown into an employment, not 
suited to his taste and disposition. 

Above all others we urge upon the candid conside- | 
rations of young persons, the importance of carefully 
acting in constant view of a future state. If there is 
an evil at the root, the leaves of the tree become dry, 
and fall to the ground. If the fountain is corrupted, 
the streams must be corrupt also. We sincerely 
think, that no course of conduct will prove prosperous 
Which is not followed in the fear of the Almighty.— | 
Guilt may prosper for a while—may rear up its foul | 


crest and pass for goodness! But its rule is limited ; 


while Virtue, meek child of Benevolence, if we choose || 


liave you ingenuity 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


, Which wait upon the virtuous continually 
' sides the vast ‘ 
| the mind look forward to a more trying, 


| pride of man! We must take our dreainle 


SSS 

, man who has attain. 

ed a high station—in honor or wealth—by ees 

conniving or sophistry ! If you could see his hoe 8 

the monitors that crowd about his midnicht pill on 
i=] 


. ow 
vou could not but admit the Verity of the tring 
9 


tch 
pinesg 
And be. 
amount of happiness lost jn Ji¢ 
‘appimess lost in life, let 
' & more ap. 
Man exists ; and there is but one 
through which he may gain another sphere 
grave must be satisfied! Death must exul 


who has chosen it, ean never enjoy that hap 


palling scene. gate 
The 
t over the 
ss sly 

ber! If this be true, and if it be true that there re 
world beyond ; it is profitable to give the subject a 
few moment’s thought. To the good man, though 
the grave be what he shrinks at, Death is nearly ha. 
robed of his terrors, and his dart hath lost much of 
its venom. Ie hath a guide—a strong hope—and an 
arm to rest on; a ministering spirit of blessedness, to 
soothe each mental strife, and waft his freed soul to 
its eternal rest! What sustains the guilty in tha 


dreary hour? What is held out for him to grasp 
os 


when he lets go his hold on sublunary things? Hag 
See eee ener ee a a 
he a still small voice’ rousing his flagging Spirits, 


and inspirating his drooping soul? Has he the assy. 
rance of a brigit star’s moving before him, to guide 
his bark over the uncertain waves of futurity? Op 
does terror blanch the already pallid cheek, and con- 
science thunder in his ear& These are not the idle 


cl:imeras of a heated fancy! The tinger of Deity § 


hath inscribed them, indelibly, on every human heart. 


It is the everlasting truth. JUVENIS, 





WiAT IS RELIGION? 
TRUE RELIGION, one has very happily observed, is 


that which makes a good man, which renders one © 


pious towards his God—conformed to the pattern of | 


his Saviour--benevolent to his fellow men—humble © 


in his temper and manners—peaceable in his society 


—just in his treatment of all—strict in government of 7 


himself—patient in adversity—and attentive to his | 


duty in all conditions and relations of life. When you 
sce such a character, you may believe that religion 
is there. 
acter, you may believe that wisdom has entered 
into your heart. 

If yousee a man meek, humble, peaceful, sober and 
benevolent, careful to practice piety himself, and pro- 


Reader, when you find this to be your char- | 


mote it among others, you may safely think him re- | 


livious, though you suppose him to have adopted 
= 3 Py | 


some groundless opinions. If you see one conten- 


tious about religion, condemning all who think not as 


he does—more zealous to make proselytes to his own | 


party and opinion, than to make good men out of his 
proselytes, whatever you may think of his heart, you 


will at least conclude that his zeal is not according to | 


discretion. 


Judge then of the truth, and of the importance of | 


doctrires, by their practical tendency and observable 


effects. For as the design and tendency of the gospel | 


is to make men better, so if any doctrine has a con- 


trary influence, you may conclude either it is nota | 
doctrine of the gospel, or that it meets with a temper | 


exceedingly perverse. 





. ger vctal | 
Every man in this age has not a breast of chrysta! 
Men's © 


for all men to read their thoughts through. 


hearts and faces are so far asunder, that they hold no © 


intelligence.—Buckingham. 





her, will walk hand in hand with us to the gate of || Four things are grievously empty: a head without 4 
Heaven. Believe this, my young friends! at least | brains, a wit without judgment, a heart without hon- | 
receive the proposition, and look around you for evi-| esty, and a purse without money.—Bishe» Earle. 
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For the Bouquet. 
WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF AN UN= 


KNOWN LADY. 


Fair Lady! though we ne’er have met, 
Yet fancy paints thee to mine eye— 
That witching simle—those locks of jet— 
And e’en thy lovely self are nigh! 
| picture thee a form of light, 

And beautiful as those which seem 
Tp flit before a Painter's sight, 

In the dim visions of a dream. 

And then thy voice steals on my ear, 
Like the low breathing of a Lyre, 
Sweet as the notes which Peris hear, 
Who list to nature’s careless choir. 

Yes, thou art here, | see thee now, 
With blooming check and flashing eye, 
The blue veins sleeping on thy brow, 
Like clouds upon the evening sky. 
And I would bow at Beauty’s shrine, 
And offer up with bended knee, 
The tribute of my heart to thine— 
Although perchance unworthy thee. 
For though the days of old romance 
Have passed away—yet beauty’s power, 
Although it may not wield the lance, 
By the bright magic of its glance, 
Still rules in hall aud bower. 


Thine is a light, and buoyant heart,— 
Sorrow has never entered there, 

And Pain has spared its poisoned dart, 
For other forms less passing fair. 

There's laughter in thy speaking eye, 
There's mirth in every look, and tone, 
And if thou e’er hast heard a sigh, 
It was for sorrows not thine own. 

But Autumn nips the Summer flower, 
E’en in its brightest hour of bloom ; 
And Lady! there may come an hour, 
When e’en thy mirth shall yield to gloom. 


It were not well that thou should’st dream, 
That Earth is beautiful and fair, 
Asin thy visions it may seem, 
And that thy hopes shall ever wear 
The same bright coloring as now— 
That pain shall never reach thy heart, 
And that thy spirit ne‘er should bow, 
Beneath its deep and piercing smart. 
Yet Lady! could my prayer avail, 
How should thy spirit ever be 
Unrufled by the elightest gale, 
That sweeps across life’s stormy sea. 
No care should blanch thy blooming cheek, 
Nor mar the beauty of thy brow, 
But mirth in every glance should speak, 
As gaily and as free as now— 
That simile should ever be as gay, 
That eye should ever be as bright, 
Until the splendor of life’s day, 
Shall sink in death’s eternal night. 





SLANDER. 


| 
Be ° 
up who can choke the sweetest flowers of social love 


ALP. 


| 
| | 
| 


| 
|| 


GOOD OLD CUSTOMS. 


Ir is an old Dutch custom to call and exchange good || Noruine wraps a man in such a mist of errors as his 
wishes on the first day in the year, not only with |/ own curiosity in searching things beyond him. How 
present friends, but those between whom and the vis- || happily do they live that know nothing but what is 
itor there had been any coldness or misunderstanding. || neccessary! Our knowledge doth but show us our 
It isa custom worthy the age of Saturn. He who||ignorance. Our most studious scrutiny is but a dis- 
can sit down by his fire on the last night of the year, | covery of what we cannot know. We see the effect, 


CURIOSITY IN KNOWLEDGE. 





| 


, and look back as he must on the track of his personal || but cannot guess atthe cause. Learning is like a riv- 


| 
| 





ma | . . . . 7 
‘“dtant them with disease—or in the paradise of 


a 1 . , . . . 
‘arthly bliss where the plants of virtue flourish, spread 





Udon its ruins—who can write infamy upon the 


*; who can crush his neighbor’s fame to dust and 


"Ww of others to prove his own purity—is neither | 
kn Norbeast—but a heartless fiend. Those who | 


‘ave seen their dearest interests tampered with— 
have known what it is to have the priceless gem 
& good name sullied by the poisonous breath of, ] 
wl, unpitying slander; these best can say that HE \ 
= if the lightning’s flash ever darts from 
“Wen to strike the guilty down, it will blast the 
es of murderers, such as these.—Sir Matthew 
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®3no heart. 
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Hale, 


| 
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| 





‘and are the most difficult to forgive. It is the cold 


| pride and self-interest get in the unavoidable hurry and 


trouble its peace continually. Why should not the’ 


ily into the heart, as the ready, delicate, anticipating 


‘hour between two years that should be devoted to 


| others fitted tor the recurrence of such vigilance, it is 


eee us q _ .. |, Warmth of heart belonging to the season itself which 
“bight and mildew of desolation, hatred and dis- | 


| Miraseav calls Paris a city of high life, pleasure, and 


feelings, and remember the offence he has given and || €T, whose head being far in the land, is at first,rising 


| taken—both perhaps unforgiven—and not wish, in his | little and easily viewed ; But stillas you go it capeth 


calm blood and ebbing resentment, that his enemy | with a wide bank, not without pleasure and delightful 
were there to sit down with him and exchange pleas- | winding, while it is on both sides set with trees 
ant regrets, and renew the old and familiar inter- || andthe beauties of several flowers. But still the 
course, must step on the threshold of the new year further you follow it the deeper and the broader it is 
with little hope and less prospect of coming happi- till at last it inwaves itself in the unfathomed ocean. 
ness. And it is not the express differences we have There you see more water, but no shore, no end of 
had with our friends and neighbors—not the most ag- || that liquid vastness. In many things we may sound 
gravated provocations, which come up the thickest | nature in the shadows ofher revelations. We may 
trace her to her second causes ; but beyond them we 
meet with nothing but the puzzle of the soul and the 
| dazzle of the mind’s dim eyes. 


look, the inattentive courtesy, the forgotten respect, 
the slighted opportunity of kindness, the doubtful and 


While we speak of 
unresentable injury—ihe thousand touches which our 


things that are, that we may dissect, and have power 
and means to find the causes, there is some certainty. 
But when we come to metaphysics, to long’ buried 
antiquity, and to unrevealed divinity. we are in.a sea 
which is deeper than the short reach of the line of 
man. Much may be gained by studious inquisition, 
but more will ever rest, which man cannot discover. 


press of the thronging world. 
deep wound heals. 


These fester when a 
It is not less a magnanimous duty, 
still, to array them all at the year’s close and calmly 
dismiss them. And it is no less a pleasure than the 
forgiving a great wrong—for they cumber sadly the 
timid feet of content, and starting up namelessly in 
the heart at the call of its perpetual associations, 7 


DEB BOVEVA?, 


‘elltham’s Resolves. 





affections be reckoned with like duties? Why should 
they not waste and become disordered, like them, if 
not watchfully overlooked ? 


Once a year, at least, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
we should inquire whom and how much we love and 
hate, and whether these more responsible treasures 
than gold and silver, are fitly lavished or withheld. 
The dutiful affections most of all, need careful vigil- 
ance. ‘They are deeply rooted, and we fvel secure of 
them, for they were planted by nature. But in the 
busy forgetfulness of care or pleasure, they are often 
suffered to be overgrown and slighted. An assiduous 
natural affection is as rare as a perfect chrysolite. 
And it is as precious—for what on earth sinks so deep- 


Two poetic articles from ‘Juvenis,’ are on file for 
insertion, both, in our opinion, better than the one 
which appears in the present number. Perhaps he 
may think ‘ Musings, No. 3,’ has been mutilated, but 
taking advantage of the writer’s permission, and to 
render the article more in conformity with our first 
prospectus, we have altered, and endeavored to un- 
prove it. This would not have been done, without 
first consulting him, had his rightful address been 
known to us.—We would however, recommend him 
to be a little more particular in revising his prose arti- 
cles, which, though always acceptable are not always 
perfect. This, we trust will be a_ sufficient apology 
for the course we have, in this instance pursued. 


love of a son ora brother? It would be a well spent 
dispassionate reckoning with the daily and familiar 
feelings. The passions will take care of their own, 
for though called generous and warin, they exact too 
nice a return not to enlist the most wakeful selfishness 
in their service. But of these silent-working and ac- 
customed ministers to our love within us, we are often 
far too secure. 


We have read the revised copy of ‘Emma Grandison.’ 
The alterations have materially improved it. It is 
placed on file for insertion. The original copy may 
be had, by calling at our office. 

They and all our preferences and 
aversions should be jealously kept upright and free 
from unworthy mixture, and if there is a time of all 


One word to our friend ‘Alp.’ Shelley, in his pre- 
face to ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ gives as a reason for 
the choice of the Spenserian measure, that ‘in blank 
verse there is no mediocrity’—that ‘of all others, it is 
the most difficult’—and that many ‘of the best writers 
have lost much by attempting it.’ The opinions of 
such a poet are or ought to be of some weight, and 


this. 
ry . . . 1 
The custom of presenting gifts at this season, 
springs from the same natural feeling. There isa 
we give them at this time, because they are in exact 
is universal, and this is one of its promptings. How |, accordance with our own. 
could the year be better begun than by adding a new 


link to friendship ? 





Tur Sevect CirevtaTine Lisrary.—A new Peri- 


To children particularly, the new pion a AE eas wees 
odical bearing this title, is being published in Philadel. 


year’s holidays are sources of the most benevolent and 
genial feelings. Nothing is so cheaply bought as the phia. nee ' 
hin ble, and the price is certainly very low. 


It will undoubtedly furnish much that is valua- 
The Pros- 
: . : . | ; may be found in our advertising columns. 
inconsiderable gift pleasantly presented, gives you a | pectus may be foun: ‘ = 

asting place in the memory of a human being in one 
of its most beautiful stages. 


love of a child and few things are so delightful. 


ERRATA. 
| In the poetic article on the first page of No. 14—‘The 





sast Indian,’—87th line, for ‘purposery,’ read ‘ pur- 
posing,’ and 39th line, for ‘burned,’ read ‘raged,’ 


amusement, where half the people die broken-hearted. || —‘The storm which raged.’ 
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! . | Ort in the Stitly Wight ; 


; | A FAVORITE SCOTCH AIR, FROM “« MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES.” 















The Accompaniment arranged by 
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